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ABSTBACT "* ! . . 

The purpose of this publication is to explain iiow a 
child learns and how, language development is related to motor, 
emotional, and cognitive development. Following a brief introductory 
chapter, it presents a chapter on how a child learns, divide'd into 
the following categories: motor development; emotional -development; 
language development; the rhythmic and motoric basis of learning; and 
oral language developmeijt , xeading readiness, and black or poverty 
English. The third chapter, which outlines teaching techniques 
designed to develop oral language in preparation for reading, is 
divided into sections on specific assessment techniques and 
suggestions for developmental instruction. (GT) 
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Foreword 



The Edurational'Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a national 
information' System developed by the U.S. Office of Education 
and now spahsored by the National Institute of Education (NIE). 
It provides feady access td descriptions of exemplary programs, 
research and development efforts, and related inforftiation useful 
• ^ developing more effective educational ptograms. 

Through its network of specialized centers or clearinghouses, 
each of w(hich is responsible for a particular educational area, ERIC 
acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and ihdexes current significant infor- 
matibn and lists tljls information in its re.ference publications. • 

ERIC/RCS, thQ ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading a id Communi- 
cation SkiUs, disSerninates educational informatioiv related 
research, instruction, and personnel preparation at all levels and in 
all institutions. The scope, of interest of the Clearinghouse includes 
. relevant research reports, literature? reviews, curriculum guides and 
descriptions, conference papers, project pr program reviews, and . 
other print materials related ko all asjiects of readfng, English,'' 
educational journalism, and speech communication. • • ' 
The ERIC system has already n»ade available-through the ERIC 
Document Reproduction System-mudh informative data. How- 
ever, if the findings of specific 'educational research are to be 
intelligible to, teachers and applicable to teaching, considerable 
. bodies of data must be reevaluated, fdcused, translated, and molded 
mto an essentiaUy different context. Rather than resting at the 
point of making research reports readUy accessible, NIE has directed 
the sepa^rale clearinghouses to work with professional organizations 
in developing information analysis papers m specific areas within 
the scope 6t the clearinghouses. 

Oral Language: Expression of Thought was originated .by ERIC/ 
CRIER at Indiana University, and was edited by Billie S. Strunk. 
ERIC/RCS is pleased to cooperate with the International Reading 
Association in making available this updated edition. 

•* 

Bernard O'DorineH 
Director, ERIC/RCS 
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A three-year-old sat on the floor, his legs stretched straight in 
front of himvas only the very young can manage. He held a large 
book in his laV and "read": "The horsie said, 'Come and give me a 
nde.' I ride horsie. far away until I'm all gone. I'm all gone, gone 
away." The mother smiled proudly even though the child was 
holding the brightly colored book with a picture of a horse on the 
cover upside down. Was this chUd reading?" If by the term reading 
we mean decoding print or graphemics on a page into oral produc- 
tion, the answer is clearly no.. If J?y reading is meant obtaining 
meanmg from the print presented before us, the answer is still no 
for the child was remembering an^ rfeoeating elements of the story' 
he jiad heard his mother read. Pr^bab^^the child was stimulated 
or cued by the picture on the page and "re^' the pictures. 

The example is not as frivolous is might^>pear St first glance 
It's a very pertinent one for the tjiesis presented in this brief 
overview of the relationship between ^language devpi«nment and 
learning how to read. The three-year-old- describe d^iWe had 
mastered some. critical skUls. He was demonstrating, an awSne^ 
that books contain a story; he was recalling that this book coiv ^ 
tamed a specific story about a horse; and he was personalizing that 
story mto his own life and way of thinking. Basically the-pomt of 
view espoused ih this paper is that all learning begins by something 
happening 'inside the child-that is, children act upon what is 
presented in terms of their own experience, needs, and feelings 
about themselves. 

Much of a child's responsiveness is expressed through pral 
language. Oral language becomes an important indicator of ability 
to conceptualize and thus of abUity to learn to read. But because 
or?a language is such a readily identified communication medium. 
It is often given more importance in assessing and guiding a child's 
int<mectual development and reading readiness than it deserves 
Oral language must be interpreted with caTition and understanding. 
It IS only a part of the total development ^f the child. 



^2 \ Oral Languagel {Expression of Thought 

Total development involves children's self-concepty their cog- 
nitive development, their relationship with peers and ^dults, and 
their language deyelopmentt. Children's feelings about themselves 
determine how comfortable they are in k^hool, how well they 
perform, jmd how much control they feel ov^theiro\rn actions. 
Their^ thinking or cognitive processes determine their interpersonal 
relations! And their language provides a means orstructuring the 
worldlinto a symbol system. 

Although it is important to remember that language can be both 
nonverbal, i.e., the sign language of the deaf and body language, 
and verbal, the focus of this paper 15 on oral language. For our 
^j)urpos^s, orsd language means speech or what a child says that can 
be\ heard, interpreted, and understood. Speech is an external 
expression of internal thought. But speech is only a sample of the 
development a child has attained. What children. say depends upon 
what they want to say, how much they want to say, whaft level bf 
intellectual development they have attained^ how secure thpy are 
with themselves as persons, how much they trust you as a teacher, 
and how well they understand what is going on. 

• What a child says is only the^ content of oral language. The 
meaning must be communicated through word choice and sen-* 
tence structure, and these depend upon th^ language system of the 
culture or subculture. It is obvious that English children speak 
English and that French children speak French; it may not be so 
obvious that subgroups within cultures speak a variant of the 

* domii^nt language. For example^ there is ample evidence that 
black inner-city children and^^conomically less-favored whites in 
rural sections of America-^peak a variant of standard English . 
(Anastasiow and haues, 197€). These subgroup languages are well^ 
developed and conform to a regular pattern just as does standard 
English. But they are often misinterpreted as indications of a 
child's pocr language^acility, poor cognitive development, or lack 
of readiness to learn to read. 

• Judith Gtiskin's (1968) research dramatically shows the negative 
effects of a child's dialect. She had teachers rate two samples 
children's langu^e. Both samples contained exactly the same 
content. One saniple was read by a white middle-class youngster, 
the second by ,a black. The teachers rated the black reader as' 
belligerent, delinquent, and retarded. They rated the white reader 
ag coming from a poor environment dnd a troubled home. Often a 
child's phonological and morphological production is interpreted 
as if intelligence can be inferred accurately frdm the v/sy words ' 
are pronounced in discourse and the way sentences are structured. 
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McNeUI (19B9)„a linguist, suggested that phonology and mor- 
phology are the peripheral aspects*pf a child's language and cannot 
serve as an adequate assessment of communication skills, much 
^ less intellectual functiofiing. ' 

* It is vitaj^tharteachersbe aware of the danger of misinterpreting 
languagT development because a child speaks a variant language, 
and jt is vital, as well, to. obtain an accurate sample of the child>'s 
language m order to correctly appraise"i;he level of cognitive 
development and to further Ig^nguage growth as preparation for 
learning to read. 

This paper is intended to clari^ the issue by. explaining how a 
chUd learns and how language developm'ent is related to motor 
emotional, and cognitive developmt.it. It -explains "the problems 
pecuhar to chUdren who speak black or poverty English. And it-. 
suggests Ways of assessing a child's development, of further devel- 
oping language facUity, and through it, readiness to re^d. 

As noted earlier, oral language always refers to speech; it does 
not mean reading aloud. That is another topic. ' ' _ ^ 
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Motor Deveiopment 

A primary-grade teacher who is trying to teach a child to r^jd may 
find it hard to remember that the child has already had a long 
history as^a learner. He is bom with at least two well-developed 
physical skills. One is the sucking response, the other the thrashing 
response. He also perceives, and it has been demonstrfited that the 
chUd of one day of age can be trained to respond to a colored 
circle as well as to noise. Lewis Lif>siiit (1963) of Brown. University 
tias conductecji £n extensive series of stuclies which indicate that 
the new-Bom infant is capable of leaming Wid engages in learning 
from the time of birth. Infants are bom wi^ a variety of reflexes 
by which to act on the environment (i^ppleton, Clifton, and 
Goldberg, 1975). Infants at birth are able to auditorily decode 
(speech), discriminate visually and act ^otorically (suck, thrash, 
etc.). Piftget (1969) maintains that the basic intelligence of the 
chUd is constructed by the chUd during ttie early months, a period 
he calls the sensorimotor penod. Through the child's perceptions 
aud^ experiences, intemal structures are developed. It is with these 
intemai representations that the child learns to interpret (or think 
about) the world. \ . . ' 

Psychologists' believe that chUdren, before three months of age^ 
have a primitive vi^w of their environment. For the first month- 
and-k-half their hand does not grasp objects; visual focusing is 
limited to lights or large colored objects such as circles and square. 
By four months the infant can distinguish between a bottle and a 
pacifier and will grasp an object placed in his or her hand. By 
eight months thechUd will be able to reach, grasp, pull up, select a 
larger box from -a smaller box. Up to this period the chUd acts as 
if an object were nut there when it is hidden. At eight to ten^ 
months the chUd appears to resize that objects such as a block are 
stUl there if they are hidden by a cloth or cushion. The ten-month- 
old chUd will move the cushion or rug to find the toy. 

\ y 

"' \ ■ ' ^ 
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These activities of reacting, grasping, piiUing, finding reveal that 
the child has learned about size, has learned to coordinate vision 
.. and hands, can infer causality (the object is there but hidden), and 
IS beginning to develop thinking which exhibits an awareness of 
sp^ce- time, form, size, and objects. These thinking processes are 
developed through the child's activities, and exploration of things 
• in the environment. ' 

According to Piaget (1969) development is continuous up to the 
age of twelve and beyond, when the child can deal with complex 
abstract thinking. However, fbr the purposes of this paper tJie 
focus will be on what the child has adtomplished up to the age of 
sL\, the time when reading is usually introduced in schools. 

By two years of age, a child has .gained from experience with 
>^jects an awareness of concepts such as co\v, table, and ball. By 
th-r^e the child can deal with classes of concepts su5h as Joe is a ■ 
man Irk^^my father; the pet dog is a dog like other does. The three- 
year-old "-cgn also mdkf inferences. BAlyne (19^) gives the 
example of Johnny, who with interest watched his father shaving. 
The next momYRg^ while he was eating breakfast he heard the 
water running in tfi^^athroom. He pointed toward the ceiling and 
said to his mother, "Daa<jty shaving." 

By the time children reSeij the five- to six-year-old period, their 
thinking shifts from a persohk;.orientation to, a conceptual one. 
That is, the child changes from^thinking in terms of events hap- 
penmg by personal causation (Piaget^^ntions one child who said 
the sun was lit by a man with a match SHtl a long arm) to aware- 
ness of the world in more realistically concepUial terms. The six- 
year-old still has difficulty with abstractions su§h;as time, but.can 
handle concepts and symbql systems such as print'^^o Piaget it is 
no surprise that schools a}o teaching reading around ^ years of 
age.- . v-' 

Emotional Development • \ 

It has been noted uhat the child develops perceptually and coa:^ 
nitively through the motor system, i.e., the child is active and \ 
through activity learns. The child's need to explore the environ- ' 
ment and to manipulate objects appears to be critical up to the 
time of language development and similarly crucial for full intel- 
Jectiial development. 
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' '* 

9 These conditions are equally true for the full self-dfevelopment 
of the child. Early experiences are the foundations of emotional 
life. Psychologists believe that children at birth have no concep- 
tion of themselves as persons. However, as they thrash and learn to 
reacJi. grasp»..and pull they also learn about their body and about 
• their ability to control their envirohment. Probably the first 
learning for most children is that cr>'ing brings food and that food 
is brought by someone outside themselves. Children learn to 
differenti te' themselves from mother by six months of age. This 
awarenei^ of individuality is' the origin of their self-concept. Thus 
begins their emotional development, a long process ^eatly in- 
fluenced by contact with others, . ' 

It is known from studies of infants that a child who has a 
severely deprived or cfisturbed environment .early in life.niay not 
develop normally. Buwlby's (1970), Heinieke^s (1956j^'Spitz'^ 
(1946), and Anna Freud*s (1941) studies indicate that insufficient 
stimulation, handling, and interaction with a mbthering figure can 
result in a normal child's regression into mental retardation or 
even in death. Pavenstedt's, (1970) research shows that three- 
year-olds reared in disturbed families have difficulty relating to 
others, have little facility for protecting themselves from harm, 
and have diminished promise of success in school. Studies sum- 
marized by Hunt (1961) also indicate the negative effects of a 
deficient environment on a child, ' . 

Although the effects of deprivation may not a'ways qianif^st 
themselves in such extremes as those just cit^d, they do'seem 
evident in a deprived child's emotional development. For example, 
Skodak (Skodak and Skeels, 1949),;after a thirty-year study^of a-^ 
group of adopted and unadopted orphans, founct^the a^opted to 
be more economically, academically, ar)d.s0ciaily successful than, 
the unadopted. 

A child's success s^ems directTy related to his or her self-concept. 
Sears (1940) has shownr'tKat past success affects what a child will 
attempt "to do^-iliow-achieving children give up or are entirely 
unrealistic^ in what they feel they will be able to do. In the Sears 
^tudy, a large bag was hung from the ceiling in a nursery school 
classroom. The bag could be lowered, or raised. Children were' 
given a stick and asked, to have the bag raised or lowered to the 
level at which they thought they could hit it. Children who were 
rated as successful, mature, and well adjusted by their teachers 
set very realistic expectations for themselves. They had the bag 
raised or Iqwered so that they tended to maximize their successes * 
and tried to make the task harder after each success. In a word,. 
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they wei-e very realistic.; Children who were rated as unsuccessful 
• and/or- Immature /by their teachers fell into two groups. One group 
tonded ;to have /he bag hung so'low as never to fail. The other 
1) h&d the bag raised so high that they failed at each attempt 
still 'persis^d in their unrealistic expectations. 
Vseafch^as also establisl^ed a ' relationship between sfelf- 
•.^•ncept jancT reading success. Anastasiow (1964) found that very 
bright yourigsters^who were reading below grade expectations had 
. significaijtly, lower self-concept scores than those who ■'were 
achieving I as expected. In a later study, Anastasiow (19.67) found 
that a*e iiegative evaluation of self was more general for girls 
readWg below grade level th^n fo^r boys who were poor readers 
although low achieving boys also rated themselves lower than 
a^hievmg boys. It was also found that children who were poor 
/feaders rated low on many personality dimensions (Anastasiow 
/.1 963). , . . • ' 

Suffice it to say that the stability of emotional life will qffect 
a child's total development, and particularly language develop- 
ment. Langu^e, which is first manifested orally around age orte, 
seems mpst vulnerable to emotioftal interference*' At age two,' . 
when most children make rapid language growth," the emotionally 
abnormal child is very uncommunicative. Infantile autism is most 
apparent to parents at approximately age two when the autistic 
child fails to use language normally. (The children in Heinicke's 
1956 study/area vvere hospitalized at two, stoppk talking, and 
appeared to vgress in their skill developmental Emotional develop- - 
men^ accompanies physTcah-cQgnitive,- and language development." 

Even though infants are equ^peQ~«t4iirth to cope with visual 
auditory, and tactile stimuli (Sdhaeffer, X^Tiyre^^^ notippear 
ab)e to control these mechanisms for communicatiorrvv1th.^erso?is 
in the environments Rather, infants possess capacities wponfcTr^ 
they bMild later competencies related to speech, language and 
communication. The first abilities appear to be automatic and 
withoVit intent. For example, the two-mohth-old infant in pain 
may cry,, but it is the ten^month-old (or older) infant who cries 
in order to seek someone to deal with his or her ,pMin. The Rapacity 
to discriminate speech sounds at two months of atag appears to be 
innate and universal as is babbling at three rnonl^hs?^rough expe- 
riences with the caregiver, in a warm and supportive'iWkonment, 
the infant learns to utilize these mechanisjfips to build new skjlls! 
A major transition occurs at two to, three months when infants 
begiH/to control their smile and direct it at their primary caregiver. 
The personal' relationship (attachment) between caregiver and 
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chyd results in the caregiver talking to the infant, using a range of 
simple one-wojd sentences (Snow and Ferguson, 1977). . , > 
From these experiences, around five months of age the child 
begips to determine that speech sounds contain meanings Consider 
for a moment the magnitude of this learning. From the vast array 
of voices, intonation, modalities, and rhythms the five-mohth-old 
child begins to isolate sound patterns into meaningful structures./ 
The six-month-old child can easily recognize the words milk of 
bottle regardless of whether mother, father, sister, or babysitter 
says the word. 

This accomplishment illustrates a basic principle of develop, 
ment. In^tjie early -stages of language development identification 
^precedes performance. Before saying a word, such as milk, a child 
has learned to recognize ^the word and understand its meaning. 
This principle is also true in learning to read. Before children can 
read, they havie to learn that speech sounds*can be represented by 
print or that print or letters have sound values. It has been dem- 
onstrated that if children do not learn that speech sounds convey 
meaning by the age of five years they may never learn this skill. 
^ Fortunately such cases are rare. ^ 

Onc^ a child learns that speech contains meaning, word acquisi- 
tipn and sentence construction follow rapidly, s'lrst to apipear'are 
one-word se^itences such as **Daddy" when the child hears a'car 
door slam, ^meaning "Daddy has come home." Two-word sen- 
tences appear, next; "Me go," "Jane v/onVV are typical. Some 
children skip rapidly into complex sentences. The following-gives" 
a brief overview of the ^inajor accomplishments in speech as 
adapted from llenneberg (1967): 

• : Coos at twelve weeks; turns head to search for speaker at six- 
teen weeks; babbles sounds that resemble one-syllable utter- 
ances at six months; begins to differentiate between words at 

,v ten months; has definite repertoire of words at eighteen 
\ months; has vocabulary of fifty items at two yeai's; produces 

many three- and five-word utterances at thirty months;.has a 

/ thousand-word vQ\;abulary at three years; has well-established 

I l|[hguage at four years. ■ , 

I Most English-speaki^ children nriaster passive voice by age six 
'w;hen thejr can utilize the phonological and morphologic|d *rules of 
Eiiglish. McNeill (1969) points out that the Russian language ha& 
niore complex phonolpgical structures , tl}an English, and \th^ 
Russian child does not 'master these structures until about seven. - 
R^$sian children begin school at seven, while English and Amer- 
ican chUdren beg^ at six. Thus, McNeill feels,the child's niastery 

.. ^ ^ ^ ' ■■ 
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of the phonological and morphological structures of/the language 
is the key to the culture's and the school'^ determination of 
chUdren's readiness t<^ead. As Stauffer (1969^ states, oral Ian- 
guage is the basis by which the child make^^he transition from 
oral to printed language. ' / 

. Reseaxcl* supports .the Relationship J)e^^een oral language devel- 
opment and reading success. Hildreth's^(1964) summary indicates 
that: 

1. Words children use in tfit own speech are easier • . \]^ 
print than words they do n ^ use 

2. T^e richness of the child's /language is related to reacfing 
success / ^ 

3. Deficient jeaders are deficient in oral language ' 
•4, Speech defects are related t6 reading problems* • 

Kirk (1940) suggests that a child cannot excel in residing with- 
out a good oral language foundafion. And it has been demon- 
strated that speech therapists' ratings of children's articulation and 
spontaneous verbal flufency identified 75 percent of those children 

_ Who wer^ unsuccessful in reading achievement Whether they )yere 
taught-by "look-say" or by a linguistic method (Ahastasiow, 1965, 

•1966). These studies demonstrate the relationship of oral language 
to reading success. >Jhat is, good readers appear to have well- 

_dev^oped language Systems. 

L^guage Development r / ' 

The chijd who at five months responds to speech sounds has 
learned that among §11 the sounds present in the environment, 
speech sounds contain^meaning.1 Cognitive (or thinking) devel- 
opment-enables the-child to/master this skill. -The ^argument over 
whether or not language development is an innate human capacity 
doe.& not apply here, since the discussion is limited to what learn- 
ing language represents.,\Whetbfer EngUshf or French, the' child 
apparently learm the arbitrary^grouping of sounds that stand for a 
word such as dp^: The abiHty to say it may be innate, &ut the ' 
specific symbolic representation for the four-legged creature 
perceived-whether \the perception be cailed do^;,. c/i/en, /lUTid, or 
cane-must be learned. The mastery is cognitive, and the child's 
speech is a sample of both cognitive mastery and language devel- 
opment.. The same is true of reading. A child learns the letter-^ound 
correspondence, bt - must also bring meaning to the wordg read. 
^yithout doing so, the child cannot be a successful reader. * 
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Children's unique sayings often reveal their learnings more 
clearly than do their accurate statements. Consider the five-year- 
old who told his parent, 'The principal is going to show us how to 
make holes with fire tomorrow." This boy knew how to use his 
father's drill to make holes. What his teacher had said was, **The 
principal told me that tomorrow we are going to have a fire drill." 
The -child's language was reflecting his experience and thinking. 

Teachers are familiar with youngsters who have specialized 
knowledge -derived from extensive home experiences. The intel- 
ligence and accomplishments of these children often are over- 

incited because of the unique vocabulary they possess. A 
sinuiar false assumption underlies the frequent underestimation 
of the poverty, shy, or black child's ability because of failure to 
produce standard form. . I ^ 

The important point being stressed here is this: what children 
say may reflect how they think, but what they don't say does not 
necessarily reflect that they are not thinking, that they are think- 
ing poorly, or that they cannot think at all. 

In summitry, the preceding discussion of motor, emotional, and 
language development presents the ide^' that a child's cognitive 
functioning is directly related, to njotor, emotional, and lanfuage 
growth. In each of these areas, the child moves from gross and 
loosely differentiated states to' more and .more finely differen- 
tiated systetris. Table. 1 displays these similarities. 



Fourfold Development from Infancy to Five Years 



Function 


Age 


\ 0-1 month 


2 years 


5 years 


Motor 


Thrashing, . 
sucking 


Walking, 
climbing.. 


Running, 
skipping, 
jiimping 


\ Cmotioiiai 

m 


No awareness 

of "r; 


I gonna, I do 


I and.you 


Cognition ' 


ITuming toward 
/light 


Object constancy 


Concept mastery 


" limguage 


Turning toward 
noise 

* 


One-word 
sentences 


Passive voice 
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The Rhythmic and Motoric Basis of Learning 

We have briefly traced a chUd's motor, emotional, language, and 
cognitive development. We have also suggestec. that each area plays 
a role in learning to read. NowJeTs consider the importance of/ 
rhythm as a factor in learning: achievement. 

Theory ^ 

• In 1964 Drake demonstrated that rhythm and reading success are 
related. But just why they are related had not been clear unlil" 
recently, when pgychologis^ts studying memory and thinking mar'e 
some interesting findings. Neisser (1967) suggested ttiat the key to 
understartcjing memory may be in the rhythmic \hature' of how 
infcmiation; is stored. Broadbent (1965) describes how informa- 
tion is understood and stored, and posits a central processing agent 
located in the brain, which acts upon an incoming message as a 
pattern rather than as isolated bits of syllables or single words. 
These researchers have thus supported the idea of the rhythmic 
nature of memory and thinking. Z . 

Other researchers have carried this ideaAirther by stating that' 
.language ^ievelopment is also rhythmic. A linguist (Mdrti«f49.7.0Kxs 
has suggested that it is the essentiiU'rhy^thmk^'quality of^^eech ' 
that children respond to and tlwreby decode 45cordirig to their * 
degree of lailguige development. Palen/ip (1978) States much the 
same idea in his most recent thfeory. " / 

Merle Karnes (;i970) of the University of HlinoK has done 
extensive work with handicapped', ndrm^. and poverty chUdren. C 
Frdm ten infant scales, she has draWn descriptions of the tot^ ' 
development of the child, particulalrly language and .cognitive 
ability. Her description of the eighteejfi- to twenty-three-month^^ld 
fchUd is of'-interest here, since this period is the turning-point i/the 
use of larlguage as a means of expressing thinking processes. / 

The ch^d "jabbers tunefuUy ^to hiinself at play, echoes/prom- • 
ment or last word addresst^d to'him, enjoys nursery rhyijies and 
tries to Join in, attempts to sing, likes to have patterns repeated, 
likes to have short rhymes sung, to him, is aware of sound^ such as 
bells, whistles, clocks, respohds rhythmically to music with whale 
body and joins two or more word^ in speech." (These itlms were 
derived;, from ' the Sloven's Intefligence Jest, GeseU, / and the 
Bayley Developmental Scales.) > ^ 

vFrom two to five, ch^dren also master new motor sl^ills. They 
usualh learn to run backwards, jump, pick up pins, eat with. a. 
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"fork, play inferactive games, and walk on. tiptoe by three years of 
age; by four they enjoy rhythni and repetition, catch a bounced 
ball, h6p on one foot, and have well-patterned inflection^ Five- to 
six-year-olds can run lightly on their toes, skip on alternate feet, 
dance to music, balance on a narrow path, draw a triangle, and 
trace a diamond; they also continue domestic and dramatic play. 
In sum, five- to six-year-olds have integrated their emotional, 
' language, thinking, motoric, and interpersonal skills into a unity 
that is a ifunctioning whole— ready for academic tasks. They reveal 
in each milestone along the way the rhythhiic and mot rfo nf 
their accpmplislifTir *>t. \ 

Theory Application in Curriculum Developmenf 

Is tliis a new view? Not completely. As a result of their work with 
and observation of chUdren, progressive and modem educators had 
intuitively arrived at curriculum procedures which stressed the 
importance of rhythm before the rese;arch evidence was avaUable 
to support their practices. . ^ 

Sdme programs,^'hpweyer, have focused on only one part of the 
child's development. Le^t pne be misled into believing that simplis- 
tic miracle methods lead to rieading readihe^, it seems advisabjfe 
to mention 'them briefly here: Although these, prograrps may 
result in the chUi^^^s mastering some skUl, their sucicess^ is probably ' 
a resi^lt of tappmg into the underlying sy$tem of'rhythnj. One 
,^uch prograrii emphasizes ' motor <skUl development. Certainly 
^motor skill development is an essential^elem^ent in total child 
development, . but the "creepy-crawjiy'; schbols- misp6rceive the 
underlying role' of rhythm in motor development as well as |fie 
relationship of self-concept, language, and thinking skUls W.^is 
development. These yro^ams stress physical involvement in 
isolation^ from social-emptional-linguistic developnient. Another 
type of program with, narrow emphasis is the "drill and practice 
words" groupis which stress acquisition of wordsln isolatiph from - 
motor-social-emotional-;linguistic development. Both programs do 
provide experien.ces which involve the chUd, but they do not 
dieyelop.the totat chUd; . > ' 

Other pipgrams, howfever, have? a broader^lemphasis.Theiy^ stress 
the importance ofrhythm in le^aming and attempt -to develop the 
total child. Many' of them do this through emphasis on jpiay and 
dance*. . : , . 

Anthropologists have longcorjtended that through play, individ- 
uals jexpress their conceJ)tions qf the universe and their relations 
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to the world.' Further, Bateson and Mead (194^) have stressed the 
idea that through ' play and dance peoples express those basic 
ele^hts of nature ±hat their culture has socialized th%m to 
repress. -They believe that forms of joy,' sorrow, hstte, en^y, and 
aggression can be expressed in drama and dance that cannot be 
displayed openly in the daily interactions of a/group. The Balinese, 
for example, are a highly restraiiW^ fffo^p of peo^W*' Th#y r^vM%' 
express Hwoanertot-itini ^ mi^msA ttimim n^W m^ml 



, , IfK.'lude expressive, excessively vigorous and at times' 
^ violent emotions, resulting in the' dancers/ falling into a trance 
state. Dance, a form, of "play," can be a release of inner tensions 
and feelings that do not have other means of expression. 

According to these" theories, play is a manifestation of cognitive 
structures. Once these noaverbal-cognitive structures are devel- 
oped, play, becomes a means of externalizing them. 

But play is also a means of 'developing cognitive structures 
According to Piaget (1969), the basic development of thinking 
processes is motoric. He has described how all children go through 
stages of play as means of developing their conceptual thinking. 
Play, to Lieberman (1977), is a means the child uses to deal with 
the known and, through exploration, to combine hew elements 
into, new : combinations resylting in 'imagjhati\^e and creative 
thi^iking. Accprdin^ to .Neis'ser (1967), thS basic elements of : 
..thinking are rhythmic and motoric. Therefore, meaning ot under^ 
i standing can be accomjHished by th4 child in play: : 
. Modem/ educators recognize that 'structured play allows for 
learning. When observed in play, a child displ^s,:the learning 
already accomplished; but also revealed are the child's poorly - 
developed cojitfepts. For example, a child acting out fireman may 
call for a resuscitatbr but at the same time not understand the 
phrase overcome with smoke and its accompanying concepts. The 
child, follo^Wng the; play experience usually will verbalize the new 
understanding realized through play.: Knowledge of what firemen 
do. may be expressed, as. might, the comple^ idea that individuals 
develop and perform specialize^ roles in modern society according 
to the work they perform. Play in this sense provides the founda- 
tions necessary for the child to learn l)ow to read.;The child in 
beginning reading will be able to decode Only those. specific words 
already jnaste|:ed in the child's own language and wiU recognize ' 
only those ideas, already learned. This is not a new idea. This is 
essentially Hymes' ( 1955) .-notion of the role of experience in 
readmg and Stauffer's (19'ZO) emphasis^on the bonds among work, 
action, thought, lan^age, and e>:perience. - 
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Let us now take this notion of the role of play in learning one 
step further; It has^ |3een asserted that through phiy children be- 
come physfcally involved; they aro able to act oul and reviMul whal 
they already hmuf a* >m|>Ji»»hiHr to periifnwi? fnf Uhemselves what 
^* <»m^*\, attfdi to rt'vejil their strengths and needs. In 

addUiua, play Ik an opportunity Tor children to express their 
nonverbal intelligence enabling them to attach verbal symbols to 
knolVledgt'S they develop. By attaching verbal symbols to non- 
verbal activity, children tak^ gjreat steps toward readiness fqr 
conceptual reasoning and readinfcfss for formal reading programs*- 

Reconsider for a moment tm earlier point that^pla^Tsa mo- 
tpric-rhythmic means of learning. In this -light dance is quintessen- 
tial play, one medium of^pre^ion which may unify a child's 
experience and helpHjtTTntegrate and consolidate growing'tom- 
petencies. . 

Such a conception of dance is part of the program of the open 
school, ''with its emphasis. on human values and on helping the 
child to achieve , the complex set of abilities related to efficient 
thinking, i.e., classification, conservation of mass, volume, energy, 
measurement, and problem-solving (techniques. Thouglj commonly 
overlooked in^)iescriptionS of the open school, dance and move- 
nient experiences are an essential aspect of tfie curriculum. These 
are. not- incidental aqtivities in this system but planned^ structured 
experiences^ similar to the place of math ej^periences in American 
education. ■ * , ^ ^ 

Guppy (as quoted in. Riissell, J965) has described the import- 
ance.of these experiences aSi follows: >/ ' .< 

' I , : i . 

Creation, therefore, one ftiight defme as a form of thinking in 
which the hands or some .other means are used as extensions of 
the brain, ^ith which< to frx images and solve problems-ran ' 
elaboratior^in man pf the brain's prime role 1n maintaining the 
^ organism ifr security! And a finisheci creation is a projection of 
« some part of^the creators' inner model of reality. . . . For some 
i people . . . words and signs provide the imageries mdst important, • 
to theni;' for others sounds,. shapes, patterns, colors\ taste, smells, ' 
sense oFtouch, physical movement. . . : (pp. 51-52). ^ , 

Guppy 's staternent islsimilar to- the assertion made earlier in this 
paper.^:Play, which is. observed in the infarit as arrhythmic activity 
and which is described by.-flaget and Inhelder (1969) as an at- 
tempt to seek pleasure and avoid pain, gpDws for the child irito a 
means of learning about thp environnient, learning concepts, 
learning rales. Play" also becomes a means of expressing^horivet;baI 
learnings 'and communication. Finally, dance and play hav^ a 
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social nature, md they become a means by which children relate 
ti) each other. These activities involve the total child; through 
thtem motor, emotional, language, and cognitive development 
increases. Through them the child learns. 

The popular author James Michener (1976) recognized the 
impdrtance of dance. He thought it desirable that a son or daugh- 
ter \yl)o was determined to be a writer take a course in dancing 
so tha^ he or ihe would come to know the feel ..of movement 
and forp, and learn to sense dramatic shifts in perspective. He 
writes; ";What the artist requires is a sense of emerging form, a 
kinesthetic sense of what the human body is capable of. If you 
marry tho^ sensory capacities to a first rate .brain, you have a 
good' chancre of Wb'ming an- artist'^ (p. 80), Michener quotes 
George Leonard: **If one subject were to be required in school 
It should be some forfn of dance-from nursery school through • 
a Ph.D." (p. 80), Dance is seen here as the integrating experience 
of humankind. 

Some American educators have maintained outcomes ^of move- 
ment, dance, and art experiences simUar to those of tl^ English 
Open School leaders. These Americans hav^ assertecf that artistic 
expression is a means whei»{)y a child - accomplishes academic 
goals, i^pecifically roading success. - . ■ . " . . 

Nafelie Cole (1940) in her book.i4rfs/n the Cfassroom deseed ' 
how^.k class of Mekican-Americarj and poverty chUdVen wittf poor- ' 
ly developed academic skUls gained success in school-related skills 
through experiences with art and dance. Cole encouraged thes^ 
. ^^Children to CTpre& their thoughts and feelings througlr painting 
^cr dancing, .^he also encouraged ^e chUdren to write /and talk" 
^^about these >xpressions. Gertrude Copley Knight, mentioned iniJ 
the Cole .boolc, is- another who espouses the role of dance as an^: 
integrating experience. Her mm BuMng\ CMdrenV Personality 
■Through Creative Dance (1954)^demonst^tes' hov»? chUd^^^ can 
move from inhibited, clunisy, awkward expressions in danqe to 
secure: and: graceful youth.* Her techniques are simple 'anc^ al- 
though not derived -directly from research evidence, kre consistent 
with newer fi^idings: She ^rewards movement and never punishes. or 
shames the chUd in d^ce. Through her own dancingj she dem- 
onstrates (or models) for the dhUd but does not e3f:pect or desire 
the. chUd^to imitafe her daiicirig per se. The chUdren are encour- 
aged, to construct their own movement to the music, The encour- 
agement Qf eajch chUd's interpretation is the key. to^iMrs. Knight's 
success. The cj^iild's interpretive movement tri m^sic is not esseti- 
tia^y different from the child's attachment of mejaning to speech 
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sounds or the grasp of concepts such as that clay is conserved 
when broken into bits, that letters have sound values, or that 2 + 
2 = '4. Interpreting is- a manifestation, of the inner thinking of 
the child. ^ 

It would appear -that the common element that draws the 
cognitive psychologists, such as Neisser and Piaget, to these 
intuitive educators. Cole and Knight, and to modem currici^lum 

^constructors such as Kamii' (1978), Meisel (1977), and'Weikert 
(1969) is the common premise coYitained in each of their work: 

^ all knowledge is constructed by the .chUd based on his or her own 
activity. Cole and Knight as well as the English educators further 
assert that dance and movement consolidate learnings and provide 
the essential integrating experience the chUd requires for later 
academic tasks. 

This discussion has * suggested that all learning is .basically 
motoric injjature and that speech is a manifestation of 'thinking 
and language development; that only activities which involve the 
total chUd in the development of emotional, motor, cognitive and 
language expressions have the potential of maxiiflizing the intellec- 
tual potential avaUable to the chUd at birth. 

Oral Language Development, Reading Readiness, 

and Black or Poverty Ehglish ,f* r. \ 

Keeping iii .mind that^acts (1) that language development is only 
one aspeti^of a chUd's total development; (2) that it is influenced 
: by and influences e^ch of the, other areas of development, i.e:, 
motor, emotional, arid cognitive; (3) that it should not be stressed 
in isolation but rather developed in cor;unction iwith the other 
areas; and (4) that oral language is-only one part qf total language, 
development, ^fet' us now consider the 'special problems of -oral' 
language develbpme^nt and reading readiness in a cjhUd who speaks 
black or nonstandard English J • ;; ^ • 

The early literature in t\}e 1960's Was replete with suggestions 
that: the poverty cJiUd was deficient: in. language development 
(Peutsch, 1965). I| was postulated that the poveHy chUd's defir 
ciencies stemmed from harsh punfishment in the home, the dif- * 
ferent parent training methods iasedV poor diet, excessive noise in^ 
the home, and mental deficiency. Gradually^ researchers^ began to 
realize that the language of the poyerty and black' groups was not 
sip much deficient as it was different.* Linguists were the first to 
break through ..with the "different" hVpQthesis. They maintained 
that gny langijage which functibnally senses its members is a Viable - 
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and sufficient language. Linguists working in ghettos in New York 
Detroit and vVashington, D.C., began to collect remarkably simila; 
data. Black English, as it was called, proved to be a well-developed 
variant of standard Engjish. Its rules were uniform and consistent 
but they contamed elements which were drastically different from' 
standard English. 

Orte of the most obvious differences is redly a surface one. It is 
the use of standardly rejected forms such as ainit got for don't 
have he don't for he doesn't, ain't, and got. These forms ?,ften 
give the mcorrect impression that a child is intellectuaUy inferior 
For example, a black chUd might say, ''Dat bird done brung lots of 

S V yVT's '^^^ °f ^"'^ i« different from stan- 

dard Engljsh, bulf It is of a consistent form and reflects the chUd's 
• f h u",!; 1 1 thmking revealed in the sentence is the same as if 
the child had said. "The bird is taking grass to. the tree" (Rhodes, 

The major points of difference between blacJt and standard 
English appear in the set of rules used for verb declensions, copula 
usage| negative rules, pronominal opposition, /r/ and /I/ deletion 
consonant cluster reduction, and devoicing of a word in a finkl 
stop consonant. For example, a black or poverty chUd will say /,e 
for do for does, got hit for wa*s hit, before you eat for 

before eating took a^ for watch, did he did for if he did' 
^FoHowing Neisser (19611 who;maintains tl^at function words 
^tftough, are the key elements ardund which mean-' ^ 
irag is;U^derstoodyin a spbken sentence, ^ye can assume that a tlack 
chij^d^wRen decoding black English hears different markers, around 
which meaning is obtained.- , ; 

A study with black inner-city children (Anastasio^ et al 1969) 
: supports the vie^w that chUdbn reconstruct all auditory input. The 
study was^aesigned to demonstrate 'also that chUdren who speak a 
variant of standard English reconstruct the standard form to con- 
JhlT known from the work of Menyuk 

r^nLi ^^"'^ to repeat, a, well-formed sentence would 

repeat only the portion of the sentence that matched their level of ' 
development. Thus if language deficient, the inner-city chUd ' 
would not repeat dl of the iwell-for^ed sentence. Repeating the 
complete sentence mdicated the child was' "normal," at least in : 
language development. It was known also that black chUdren were 
whftP minnf^' f" spoken in black dialect better tKan wer^ 
white middle^c ass chUdren, whUe. white youngsters were able to 

^^^^'*««>\?"gli«h better. than black y?unXs (Si^^^^ / 
1968; Slobjn, 1967; Menyuk. 1963). ■ >°","gsters (j^Jaratz, , 
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Twenty-eight sentences that had the possibility of b^ing recon- 
structed into black English were constructed by Anastasiow and 
Hanes .to conform" to standard English. Children were* asked to 
repeat what the experimenter said. Simple examples were used 
until the chUd understood the directions. For example, the child 
' was asked to repeat the sentence, **The sun is shining,"^when the 
experimenter spoke it. As soon as the (Jirections were understood 
the child was asked to repeat the twenty-(?ight sentences, one of 
which was; * 

He runs home quickly after slchool because he iias a bicycle to 
* ride. 

All sentences were scored for errors and for reconstruction; 
Reconstructions were defined as any change in the sentence that 
maintained meaning but changed the standard form to the black 
English equivalent. An example highlights the results. It was foynd 
that 41 percent of first-grade children and 42 percent of second- 
grade chUdren changed the word while to when in the following 
sentence: **Did the accident happen while your mother was in the 
store?" Similar data were obtained in other sentences. That child- 

• ren, with very little delay iri' response,; modified what they were 
asj^ed to repeat to conforni 'to their own language.- 
, ''Because black or poverty English is different from sta^ndard,* 
English, it is eaisy., to n[iisinterpret a child's oral language 
opment. Such speech is often vieWed; as an 'indication of poorly ^ 

■ developed langtiage and thinkihg abUities rather than as only, a 
different language. Reading readinefss and learning potential -are 
also often misjudrrf»d as a result of performance on standardized > 
measuring instruments. For example, Timmy, a -poverty chiM in 
North Carolina, was erratic, uncontrollable, and, m alrhost every 
respect except physiqal development; judged by his teachers and-- 
the staf^ to be immature arid f*un'' ready for schpol. He was, ?l 
handful, and his wild running, skipping^ juinping, hitting drove the 
teacher and researchers to their limits. They failed to recognize 
,4;hat his well-defreloped sense, of rhythm and motor abilities were a 
cue to his innate ability and that he was not $ls slow as they 
Suspected. He was administered a Stanford-Binet which indicated/ 
that he ^as'nientally. retarded. When he vyas ^sked to r,espond tp 
the Peabotiy Language Development Kit, he pointed put objects 
in thie picture rather than telling a story'. However, one day as he 
sat pounding on the piano he began to sing a song,- the text of 
which follows. (The observer did not write the; dialect that the 
child spoke, but the reader can almost **hear" the dialect in the i 
rhythm of the song.) ' • ) - 
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The horse jupnped, zoom ' . 

The boy jumped, zoom • ' 

- ' The boy and the tibrse jumped 

Zoom, zoom, zoom. * - 

The horse jumped, zoom *" ' v 

The boy jumped, zo^\n , > . 

The horse and the boy jumped v . 
•2oom^ zoom, zoom. 

Come on baby o . 

Sing about mer *^tj^ 
Come on baby 

Sing about me.; / ' V 

I'm singing about me 

Come on baby ,*sing about me. , ' 

Let's go baby . ^ 

''Sing about lift. ^ * 
I Let's go bi^by 

J Sing about me. - ./ ' t- 
Baby, baby, ba ba baby 
Come on baby, zoom, zoop, zoom. 

Come on baby 

Sing about me. * 
Come on daughter 

Sing about the girl. < 

Come on baby ^ 

Sing about me. - . " 

Sing about the bottle ■ 

Come qn baby * • . ^ * 

Let*8 go get married . 

Let's go g married 

But .don't put xhe in. jail or 
, ni knock you down with the telephone 

Artd put you out 

Pow, pow, pbw ' 

■ I'm dead. '-^^-. t^ . w^*^ ' ' 

^ - ^ <\ - . * 

This was a child who the teachers and project personnel felt had 
underdeveloped language and poorly developed thinking processes. 
Cliarly, his trtdning to.be "task oriented" and his preparation to 
respond to ttie demands of schopl were poor. These were foreign 
. skUls tp him. School was a strange and hostile environment, as was 
his neighborHood if his. song was any indication. However, his* 
vocabulary, his concept of what tope is, and his rhythm were 
sufficiently, mature to eriablejdi6 teaitAer W^uild an appropriate 
program for his school success! His langul|Fref^bted his emo- 
tional life and his conceptual development. f - 
♦ In accurately assessing a black or poverty chfld's lijB|[age devel- 
opment, a teacher must recognize that the oral respdl^ of many ■ 
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such children is limited because they ai;^e unaware of the import^, 
ance of oral productibn: Their culture does not always emphasize 
or reward verbalization; therefore^ they may possess an undevel- 
oped expressed language facility in schooL The fact^that a child 
speaks little does not mean that the child cannot speak. The key 
to reading success for such youngsters is not \yril'ng ba§ia rea^ders 
in dialect as some maintain bdt training these chi5.dren in auditory 
discrimination to enable them to^atch the standard form spoken*^ 
in the classroom with their own language. Teaching techniques ! 
should begin at the child's current level of functioning and should 
allow a positive self-evaluation. They should not reject Ihe child '§ 
language, but rather provide aptivities (clapping, dancing, q^tching, 
dramatization) that encourage mastering the standard language. 

Verifying an approach is not the issiye Rere. The Weikart (1969) 
and Cooper et al. (1966) approaches all have demonstrated success . 
with poverty youth. As VVeikart suggests, the method of success, in 
fact, depends upomthe teacher's belief in the approach the teacher' 
uses. What appears to be importaht is that the approaches that are 
most successful are^ those that are cognitively oriented. A cognitive 
approach iV one in which instruction is geal'ed to encourage the . 
children to actively construct the experience presented in class In 
terms of their current level of competency. Children must be 
allowed to experience those elements they are to learn,- for that' is 
the way learning takes place.. Children's speech is a sample of what • 
they kno\yi no more, no less, and their oral language is the base on 
-which teachers can build a curriculum. 
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Because a child's language development is. influenced by and 
influences motor, emotional, and cognitive development, because 
each of ^ these areas is related to thythm, and because the devel- 
opment of each of them is related to a child'a' ability to learn to 
read, classroom techniques designed to develop oral language in 
preparation for reading should include, activities that simultan- 
eously develop these other areas as weU. The techniques ^d 
materials' included in this section are designed to do this. In the 
discussion of each, special emphasis is placed on their use in 
assessing and developing the oral language of children whb speak 
black or poverty English, 

Specific Techniques for Assessment 

Before specific developmental activities can be initiated, it Ls 
necessary ..to assess the child's level of language and cognitive 
development. This c^ be done in various ways. However, as 
indicated earlier, it is all too easy to misinterpret a child's use of 
a "different" language or hesitancy to use any verbal language as a 
sign of immature cognitive development. Regardless of the choice 
of assessment techniques, care must be taken to assure an accurate 
measurement. 

Tfie Dictated Story 

The dictated story technique is simple and effective. Briefly, the 
child is.aUowed to draw or paint a pict<|re and is then encouraged 
to "tell a story" about the picture. The story may be to>d directly 
to an aide, parent, or teacher who writes it down. The adult may 
^lirectly "chart" the story while the child is speaking, or may "write 
it down and give it back to the child later. Returning the chUd's 
own story, even though the child cannot read, develops severat 
important skills and assists the teacher: 
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1 . It helps encourage the full use of language by the chUd. 

2. It gives the teacher some behavioral evidence of the child's 
language and thinking/ \ 

3. It is a warm and supportive environment Jor-the chUd and 
encourages self -acceptance. 

4. It helps the child reco^ize.tiiat what is spoken can be 
written dowij. 

5. I It directly leads' to the awaren^ that print ha^ sound values. 

6. It directly leads to th€^ Awareness that print can be read. 

Large charts can be prepareQ for the whole class to read. The 
class as a group can dictate a story that: 

1. Summarizes what was presented in sharing and gives the 
teacher evidence of what was • pcpcessed and >vhat was 
remembered/i.e., "John has new shoes," "Mary has a baby ' 

brother^" » 

» > ' I* 

2. Summanzes a story or news item a chUd told during sharing 
more fully. /' 

3. Summarizes an. activity .in the classroom, i.e., the teacher 
brings in a bird's nest'and the class talks about it. Children 
then write (dictate) a story about ft. 

4. Rewrites a story read to the clasis^ in the chUd's own words. 
The teacher tJien checks for tlie sequence of what was 
remembered. ; 

5. Presents on a chart words of a song that the class has 
learned. 

' .' • 

. /' ,i 
Puppets . ' 

Puppets, are excellent' motivating devices for children's speech. 
Cooper (1964) uses a puppet as a symbol of communication 
acti^ties. The Peabody Language Kit includes animal puppets;,- 
Many teachers have learned through experience. that a chUd who is 
reluctant to talk to an adultvwill speak to a hand puppet. (Puppets 
can be made from many simple materials; for example, colored 
paper figures can be glued to tongue depressers or popsicle sticks,) 
After the puppet has been made, ask the child to have the 
puppet teU a story. This should be a story that has. already been 
presented to the class, i.e., "BUly. Goats Gruff!" Listen to the 
chUd's/ presentation and check for: (1) abUity to recall stofy., 
(2) abUity to see sequence, (3) abUity to find detail, (4) abUity to 
niake inferences, and (5) abUity ..to see relationships. This tech- 
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nique is one way teachers can assess the level of a child's cognitive 
functioning. 

Sentence Repetition 

Besides being willing to accept a child's dialect, a teacher must 
attj^mpt to provide a model of standard English. The teacher must 
be a skilled diagnostician in ord^r to discriminate between im- 
mature production and dialecticifl differences. This is extreipely 
difficult. The sentence repetition task is one techniquk Encbur- 
aging production in rhymes and jingles is another. Songs and 
dictated stories give further samples of the, child's language. 

It is the teacher's respofisibility to select appropriate exper- 
iences on which to base a diagnosis. Presenting a series of songs 
such as "Row, Row, Row Your Boat" and ^^Mary Had a Little 
Lamb" may be diagnostic but ihay fail to distinguish specific 
deficits in /r/ and /I/ deletions which are common in black dialect 
from the /r/ and /I/ which are common problems in every kinder- 
garten class, e.g., as va iving for ring. 

The sentence repetition lists presented below (the ifirst three of 
which were taken frpm Slobin, 1967) have^ been deVelopkl for 
reseai-ch with the very young child. The chtid is asked simply to 
repeat what the instructor says. Brown and Eraser's sentences are 
designed for three- ta four-year-olds, Menyuk's for a similar age. 
Children of these ages should be able to complete the entire group, 
of sentences. If va portion of any sei^ence is eliminated, assume 
that the child has not moved to that level. These are experimental 
procedures and the results must be interpreted generously. Lfenne- 
berg*s (1967) work. gives a complete descriptibn of normal lan- 
guage development. 

Brown and Fraser's Sentences 

I showed you the book. 

I am very tall. ■ 

It gpes in a big box. , . 

Read the book. % ' 

. I am drawing a dog. 
I will read the book. 

I can ijee a cow. ' . * 

I will not do that ag^hi. 
I do not want an apple. 
Do I like to read books? 
hit a car? 
^ Where cioes it go? 
, Whe^re shall I go? 
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Menyuk's 
Transfom^atioh Type * 
Passive 
Negative 
Question! 
Contraction 
Inversion \ 
Relative Question 
Imperative! 
Pronominalization 
\.Separation 1 
Got jy 
AOjcUii^Be Placement 
-"^xiliary Have Placement 
Do 

Possessive 
Reflexive 
/Conjuifction 

Conjunction Deletion 

Conjunction If 
Conjunction So 
Conjunction Because 



Sentences ' V 
Sentence 
He got .tied up. 
He isn't a good,boy. 
Are you nice?/' 
He'll be good!' 
Now I have kittens. 
Where are you going? 
Don't use my dough. 
Th^re isn't any more. ■ . \ 
He took it off. ,^ 
I've got a lollipop. 
He is not going to the party. 
I've already been there. 
I did read the book. 
Fm writing daddy's name. 
J'^cut myself. 

teter is over h^re.iind you are 
over there. 

I sec^ a red book and a blue 
.book.* 

I'll give it to you it'you want it. 
He saw him so he liit him. 
He'll eat the ice cream because 
he wants to. 



Gleitman, Shipley, and Smith's sentences evolve from ones that 
are easy to imitate to ories difficult to imitate: 

A Structures (easy to imitate) 

Number " Two* of the marbles rolled 

away. 

Conjunction Sam^ and Ronny built their 

Complement I want to'ipIa5rthe-piianQ^__ ' 

B Structures.(difricult to imitate) ^ 



Adjective 
Verbal Auxiliary 
Relative 

Conjunction Inversion 



They played with long yellow 

blocks. ^ / 

Daddy may have m^sse^ the 

train. 

The lady who sneezes is sick. 
Not George l)ut Danny came 
along. 
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The Anastasiow and Hanes (1976) senten«siire those designed 
, to elicit reconstructions from white s^dard to black and poverty 
i 'English. The correct sentence and its acceptable ec^uivalent are 
given below. 

- He was tied up. * 

got ^ , . ' 

. She isn't a good singer. *^ 

ain't no ^ v v • . ' * 
She said, "Whose toys are those?" 

' say ^ ■ . . • 

^im, who tried to escape, was caught and then beaten lip. 
got 

Although I want ice cream, I bet I'm not going to get any. 
. • ^ ain't gonna 

The boy was hit by the^irl who juqiped rope in the street 

' got 

Joe IS good when he fee(s like it. * . ' 
t>e feel { . i 

r^he black chOd- who changes the sentence is demonstrating 
- .normal cognitive functioning but presenting the product in a 
dramatically different fbfci. These reconstructions may then 6e 
. perceived inaccurately by tfeachers as (errors rattier than as evidence 
of the chOd's remarkable abUity t<5 process a different form of 
language while maintaining meaning. The child's reconstructions 
are example^ of an activf ihteUigertfee upon which the teacher mky^ 
buUd a strong readines'i program, i Evidence that the child can^ 
reconstruct, rather than^omit, indicates an understanding of a 
different form ofEr^gUsh. Therefore/ there is no need* to change 
the chad's speeqh to enhance understanding, instead, the teacher 
should master this language form as ,weU as provide ample oppor- 
tunities for the^ chad to hear and process st^dard forms. In tfiis- 
way, speakers of nonstandard fbrm are provided with experiences * 
' that will help them readay recognize a word's Written form as well ^ 
as its oral form. i ^ 

Suggestions for Developmental Instructioii cM. ' 

Onqe a chad's level of language and cognitive .development has 
been determined, instruction begins'. As with aissessmeht, various 
approaches' are possible. Those discussed here a^^. basecLon the 
theories presented earlier; therefore,"several ^points' should be 
reviewed before continuing. - v ] 
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First, play is perceived as an integral part of -any preschool or 
kindergarten program. As one kindergarten teacher so aptly put it, 
toys are the .ools with which. children think. The discussiorv gave 
examples of the^ importance of play and the role it .serves in 
developing thinking processes. ^: 
. Second, dramatization of stories, songs, or rhymes is another 
major activity for any preschool or kindergarten program. Teach- 
ers may select from a wide range of readily available material to 
serve for dramatization. The important point is to plan systematic 
Jand frequent experiences* Dramatization engages* the child in 
thinking, the most critical activity of all school experiences. 
Puppets and: finger pla^-s add a rich dimension, to dramatization. 

Third, dance can be a; daily activity, Responding to and moving 
with the beat of a drtim; records, or songf are cultural expressive 
. experiences. There is a large variety of records to choose? from, 
many of which eire prepared specifically for class room, free d4nce. 
However, any type of ""music can do— from jock to Scottish folk 
songs pr Bach. (Scarves are useful to encourage children's full 
body movement.) 

Fourth, play ancT dramatization allow the child to be physically 
involved. All humans must be active, but particularly the young 
child. It is through these |lctivities that children learn. ! 

Finally, multipfe exb'eriences are recommended: field trips, 
walks, chart 'Stories, scngs, dictated stories. It is the manner in 
which the teacher prese nts the activity and concepts to the child 
thatiis, critical. I 

The position taken m thi^ paper is that all learning is done by 
' the child, ft is the teafcher^rs role to encourage, nurture, and plan 
for learning. Any direct attack, on a child's language is a direct 
attack on the child's thinking ability and this can have overwhelm- 
ingly negative effects./ 

Georgia Cooper's Approach ' ^ * ^ \ 

Mrs. Cooper is a chfld development specialist who is ^Iso a^trained 
speech therapist. Her major interefst is to bring both sets of talents 
tp bear io devisingjLa curriculum\approach to further children's 
qpmmunication skill^eveiopm^nt. ' 

In "her early wore she came to recognize the essential rhythmic 
^quality of speech and the rhythmic basis of learning. Working with 
capable but im?nature children in Contra Costa County in Califor- 
nia, she evol\ed an approach that conforms very well with current ^• 
research evidence ;is summarized above. Only the highlights of"^ 
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lier^approach.can be described here. A more complete description 
is found in Cooper (19^4, 1968) and in Cooper and Anastasiow 
(1970). BeciEfuse these materials are riot commercially available, 
they will be described in sori^^ detail below. 

The program is a multiserisory approach which builds upon .the 
child's existing competencies and -en^durages active participationc 
in auditory decoding, speech production, and the formulation of 
analogies among the heard, spoken, and wrjtt*?n c^ymbol systems. 
. For the preschool ^chUd the written symbcii is not presented, but 
letter names are used to characterize the sound, and the'aiphabet 
may be taught in relation to the sequence of sounds taUght rather 
than in ;ilph^betical sequence. " ' ; 

The methods and materials suggested by Cooper encourage t\^e 
ychilji's rhythmic-physical involvement (movement, clapping) jby 
;: using dramatization,^ chalk patterns, baU' rhythms, jingles, and 
rhyqies. These techniques stimulate speech production 'and au- 
ditory discrimination. The children fire, encouraged to analyze 
/their own speech and language bj; Ustening and speaking, so ijiat' 
they can be personally responsible for carrying tjieir development 
forward, Wessons constructed by Cooper contain every possible 
consonant-vowel combination. Consonants in beginning, medial, 
and final positions are presented in the framework' of jingles, 
rhynies,' and single- word object identifications. 

The .'lessons begin with "get:ready': activities which have Hhe 
children focus on what -is to be learned. The purpose of "getting / 
ready*' is to b^hg chUdren to a listening focus. TJhis can be accom- 
plished in various .ways: through finger playd, music, poetry, 
stories, or relaxatiort exercises related to dramatic play. 

EoUowing these, initial 'activities, the lesson progresses through 
various stagies. The rhyme is introduced, perhaps thfou^ a jingle. 
(Jingles rather than poetry are used for .practice because their 
rhythms are more often the rhythms of bddQy.movement than aren 
those of poetry.) Thei^jstage one begins. It incltfdesclapfping and/or 
some type of b'ody rhythm. The teacher chants thejingle as teacher 
and chUdren clap together. ChUdren We invited to join. 
>c Words, preferably those ending- with the consonant being experi- 
enced, are associated with hand dramatization or movement devices 
which ;aid speech production. Jtage two includes large muscle arid ^ 
vocal invohrement with the chUd. Specially iihprovised ball rhythms 
involve the- t«acher and children in throwing and catching. When 
children throw^ an^l catch as they chant the jingle, Bbthctheir co- ^ 
ordination and'spe^ch stabUity are developed. ' 
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Stage thr^e includes chalk or pencil pa^ms to move the arm 
with the rhythm of the jingles; Chalk patterns are an exercise of 
adding to rhythms, movement, and verbalization the visual- pattern 
resulting from keeping time with the..chalk/It is considered a pre- 
writing p^ercise by Cooper. The emphasis is , on freedom of move- 
ment rather than precision. Stage four includes the teacher's 
production of the consonant in the context of a word, usually 
with an object present, i.e., pencil, paper, paperclips, or popcorn. 
Stage five includes lip-reading by the child and ojbject identification. 
The technique of reading lips is u$ed because it is Setf ji as a visuial 
stimulation— another avenue to speech production. To recognize 
visually the overall rhyttim of speech and the shape of consonants 
and vowels is an aspect of discrimination that is important for all 
chUdren as well as fpr those with dulled hearing. 

Additional steps with older children (six- and seven-year-olds) 
include reading the jingle on a chart, tracing letters and won^s 
•with their hands, and: copying, the charts. Auditory and vocal 
qualities are stressed. The movement devices ^ provided to 
stabilize production and discriminations as well' as vocalization. 
A crucial aspect of the program is that chUdren are not to feel any 
negative evaluation of self in the process^ of attaining the specific 
goals in the stages. : * 

One sample from Cooper's lessons is given below: 

■ t : Dramiitizing a Jingle ' ^ 

PoUy ' ^ 

Polly put some popcon) (Make certain that the 

In a big. Iron pot^ children have had ex- 

Theii she stirred the fire . peri^nce w'th popcorn.) 

So that it y/t i hot. ^ 
Pop! Po,>! 

Poppety-pop! ^ . 

Poppety! Poppet:^! r , ' 

Pop ^: i 
' and 

STOP! ' ,^ 

Read the jingle«>with light, sure rhythm, with crisp diction, and 
with enjoyment. Without talking about it' you are modeling the 
production of clear, dramatic spee.ch. 

Ndw tjie children are ready to dramatize the story in the jingle. 
Of course, there is no one way. The main thing is to have them* 
participate as directly as possible.. The term pot may heed to be ^ 
, <liscussed and also the kind of fire that would need stirring. 

Who could show ufr how popcorn looks before it is popped? ^ 
Can you be the popfcom seed? Now the fire is hot and the pop-J . ^ 
com pops! Cah you pop? etc. / 
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Children are never given any infprmation until you, the teacher, 
have first tried to get the informat^ion from^them. In this kind of 
activity , it b important that you not slow lip the movement by 
too much discussion. However, whe^ ideds for dramatization are 
being generated, you ar^' encouraged not to show' the children 
what to do. Children are helped by beiiigr^timul|ted to make a 
relevant rest)onse to^ what is being presented, fn the beginning, at 
least, any relevant response is accepted. And even wheii the 
response does't seem relevant, there may be some association in. 
^ the child's mind that makes it so to him; therefore, you should be 
? ' careful even here. * - 

^ The childreh make a circle forming the. pot{ Four or five (or more) 

areitbe popcorn. You wi{l want a Polly, of course: The story in^ ■ ' 

the jingle suggests the action. * ' 

A record of the children who have played the main characters is 

kept so that eventually all children have a chance to act while the 

others speak. Always stop the activity a little too soon rather 

than have some of the children become restless*. 

You are seeking a rhythm and a. timing that will not tax your more' 

immature children and yet will satisfy all of them, i / 

Loban's Approach ^ 

Loban (1968) recommends an emphasis on children's use of dialect 
to' express their^<feelin^s and their • thinking processes/ Loban 
encoumges the teacher to accept the child's language as it is and 
to explore- Lie full range of language. ^ He eficourages teachers of 
preschoolers to place emphasis on activities, that encourage chil- 
dren to talk. Tape recorders can be used to helpfrthem focus on 
their own speech; they can also be used to hav^'them dictate their 
own stories. One of thje n>ajor problems in working with some 
poverfy children is that they do not talk readily. Encouraging and* 
accepting their dialect is the first step in bpth "assessing and devel- 
oping their language. ' * 

LetV examine one of Loban's example sentences and construct * 
a hypothetical dialogue betv^een the teacher and. a child to demon- . 
strate how assessment and teaching interplay. 

The dhild, pointing to a picture, says: "Dat bird dfane brung 
lots* of grass to dat tree." : , \ ^ 

Teacher (smiling); "Yes. the bird is bringing grass and twjigs 
to the tree. What is he doing with the grass?" (Recbgnitioh of 
child's cognitive awareness and testing children's concept of 
riest building) . /. \ 

/ ChUd2: "He.doneeatit?" V ; V • ^ ''^ . - - 

Teacher: '.'That's- one idea. Birds-eat seeds so theyf-rnight take 
grass with seeds to the tree. Do you have another idea?" 
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Child 3: "He gonna make a nest. V ' 

Teacher: *'Yes. He's making a nest. Do youpinow why he's 

making a nest?" 

Following these interchanges, the teach'eyr may present a song 
about birds Shd nest bi 'lding. The teacher can pick any rhyme or 
- song to heii?- children stabilize the pattern. \Note that expansion is 
quite different from correction. Correction would be: 

Child: ''Dot bird don brung . , 
Teacher: ''That hiid brought . . ." 

with the teacher placing voice stress on that and brought. Expan- 
sion as a .technique implies acceptance of the idea the child is 
communicating; the teacher is building on what was communicated' 
by incorporating and expanding. ' - 

; As noted earlier, a teacher rpay wish to accept! a child's dialect, 
but he or she must also attempt to provide a model of standard 
English. The teacher must be a skilled diagnostician/ constantly 
^trying to separate immature production from dialectical differences. 
This is^an extremely difficult task. Encouraging production in 
rhymed and jingles is pne means of remediation. 

However, systematic attention must be given to the range of 
speech sounds produced normally in connected discourse. Present- 
ing the alphabet letters and having childrer^ repeat them is hot 
yiewed as a fruitfi^l technique. Cooper's jingles,' the speech poem 
'in Talking Time {Scott, 1951), and Ruth Jackson's Language Expe- 
riences Kit CI 967) are but three examples of material developed 
for classroom u.$e. 

Summary 

This, p^per-attempts to clarify some relationships between children's 
language apd children 'k thinking. The premise is Smple:. children's 
sp^ch is -a reflection pf their leyel of development and their think- 
ing processes. Speech can reflect the child's level of language mastery 
or the child's ma^ery of a language differerit from the standard ^ 
system..^ / ? . ^ " j 

The child desires to please and must have information from the 
teacher about progress hiade. Positive knowledge of results is one 
of the most powerful tools a teacher has. 
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The young child pressures the teacher to consider him or her 
totally, and no assess^iient other than of the child's total- develop- 
ment is an accurate one. Children are, l;ke every hui..an being, 
emotional, thinking, and social beings. Their strengths and deficits 
are reveaied through all of their actions. These behaviors are the 
fyts of information upon which a teacher mUst base an instrucfional 
program. " . . - 
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